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HISTORY OF 


ANY years of correspondence 
M with our Lodges and with in- 

dividual members have made 
it clear to me that there is yet, in 
our Federation, a general lack of 
understanding of the history, meaning 
and purpose of Masonic ritualism. 

It may, therefore, be well to show 
briefly why rituals used by Masons 
in general, although based upon the 
same ancient fundamentals, still differ 
consilerably in phraseology and even 
in extent of ceremonial, without in 
the least interfering with the uni- 
versality of Masonry. The ritual 
and Masonry are not one and the 
same thing. 

True, the ritual is a vital part of the 
Masonic system and, as everything 
that occurs in it has its own distinct- 
ive meaning, it should be correctly 
rendered. The actual performance of 
our ceremonies and the general work- 
ing of our Lodges create and foster 
a love of order and method. They 
help to form habits of 


perseverance, observation and reflec- | 
tion by means which are obvious, and | belong to 
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THE RITUAL. 


any one who tries to bring into 
Masonry the tenets of profane organ- 
izations, when, as a matter of fact. 
Masonry has everything worthwhile 
to ofter to these organizations. Ma- 
sonry contains the highest in ethics, 


ideals, and orderly procedure, in 
discipline, regularity, punctuality, 
Obedience. in love of decency and 
order, in self-control. 


‘But,the mistake must not be made of 
considering the ritual, the clothing of 
Masonry, as Masonry itself. Sad to 
state, but nevertheless true, the 
average Mason considers Lodge at- 


tendance, the performance of the 
ritual, the payment of dues, as the 


whole of Masonry. In this he fol- 
lows in the footsteps of the average 
Christian who considers Church ‘at- 
tendance and its ceremonial, and the 
contribution of financial help, as the 
whole of Christianity. As a result 
we have millions of Lodge and Church 
members, but a very small number 


industry, |of real Masons, off real Christians. 


Although the forms of our ritual 
Masonry, they no more 


thus are an invaluable aid to growth constitute Masonry than the cut of a 


in moral strength and to mental 


development. 


In view of the above, | Nevertheless, 
a great mistake indeed is made by!precious frame-work and 


coat makes the man who wears it. 
those forms furnish a 
an intro- 
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duction to an understanding of the|Prudence and Justice,” formed the 


deeper Masonic truths. 

Masonry is the art of living, the 
Royal Art. The ritual helps wonder- 
fully in the practical application of 
Masonic truths. However, knowing 
the ritual well is not sufficient. 
Knowing a road well helps, but that 
knowledge alone does not get us to 
our destination. We must travel the 
road. And we must also travel the 
Masonic life if we are to properly 
fulfill our destiny. 

Masonry antedates the first modern 
Grand Lodge. Our. present day 
ritual furnishes abundant proof of 
the fact that it is based on ceremonies 
and customs that are quite ancient. 

The penalties mentioned in the O. 
B. have reference to punishments that 
were common in England five or six 
hundred years ago. The omission of 


“painting” from the arts and of 
“medicine” from the sciences is an 
evidence of the antiquity of the 


Masonic ritual. The seven liberal 
arts mentioned embodied at one time 
the whole encyclopedia of ancient 
knowledge. The putting off of shoes 
is a most ancient custom. The 
death of the builder is not recorded 
in the Bible. It comes down to us 
from legends more ancient than 
Scriptures. The words “skirrit’, 
“cowan” and the phrase “so mote it 
be” are much older than Grand Lodge 
era, 

Wher mention is made of the 
various styles of Architecture, the 
most beautiful of all, the Gothic, 
is left out for the simple reason that 
it was not yet known when the ritual 
was in the making. 

The four cardinal virtues mentioned 
in our ritual, “Temperance, Fortitude, 


code of virtue taught to the Athenian 
youth centuries before the Christian 
era. 

There has been a tendency to give 
Masonic symbolism an _ exclusive 
Biblical explanation and to the extenié 
that such tendency has _ succeeded, 
Masonic symbolism has _ suffered. 
Rituals have suffered in the hands of 
men who were unable or unwilling to 
conceive of any symbolism for which 
they could find no explanation in their 
own religion. Rituals, in many 
countries, have alsc suffered in trans- 
mission and in translation. 


5 ene: first Grand Lodge of Modern 

Masonry was organized in London, 
in 1717, by four Lodges. A constitu- 
tien, prepared by Anderson, was 
adopted in 1723. The Jurisdiction of 
this Grand Lodge did not, at first, ex- 
tend out of London and even some Lon- 
don Lodges refused to recognize its 
jurisdiction. Thus, this first Grand 
Lodge had soon to contend with the 
creation of Lodges and the admission 
of members into Masonry without its 
consent. To make matters worse 
many spurious rituals or exposés 
were published. To prevent the ad- 
mission of unqualified persons to its 
Lodges, Grand Lodge, in the year 
1739, decided upon many changes in 
the work, the principal one being the 
transposition of the first and secend 
degrees and the discontiruance of the 
Installed Masters’ degree. The result 
of this would have been the extinction 
of the Royal Arch and that caused 
much dissatisfaction. So, in 1813, ai 
the time of union, the Royal Aych 
was declared to be an integral part 
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of Craft Masonry under the United 
Grand Ledge of England. 

It is due to the above changes that 
even today, in Eurcpe, we find Grand 
Bedies like the Grand Orient of 
France and the Grand Orient of 
Holland adhering to the changes 
adopted in 1739 and using the un- 
written work of our second degree in 
the first and vice versa. These Grand 
Orients do not have the Installed 
Masters degree. In this country we 
also find a number of Grand Lodges, 
descendants of the Grand Lodge of 
Moderns, which do not possess that 
degree, and which allow public in- 
stallations of officers. 

A number of Lodges, dissatisfied 

with the above changes and also with 
the revolutionary declaration of Grand 
Lodge on the subject of God and 
Religion, organized a new Grand 
Lodge in 1751. They claimed to 
follow ancient customs and therefore 
called themselves “Ancients” and gave 
to the older Grand Iodge the name 
of “Moderns”. 
_ During sixty-two years, these two 
Grand Lodges worked in bitter op- 
position, calling each other irregular. 
The Ancients had the advantage over 
the Moderns of being recognized by 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, formed 
in 1725, and by the Grand I odge of 
Ireland, formed in 1736. Both these 
Grand Lodges as well as the Ancients 
and the Moderns issued Charters to 
Lodges in the American Provinces. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century many efforts were made to- 
ward reconciliation, and_ influential 
men joined both organizations hoping 
thus to bring them together. Each 
was ruled by a son of George III, the 
Duke of Sussex being Grand Master 
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of the Moderns and the Duke of Kent 
Grand Master of the Ancients. 

In 1808, the Moderns adopted a 
resolution to discontinue measures 
adopted in 1739 respecting irregular 
Masons and enjoined the Lodges to 
revert to the Ancient Landmarks of 
the Society. To bring this about, a 
special Lodge of Promulgation was 
formed. Its labors continued from 
1809 to 1811 and, by practically 
adopting the work of the Ancients, 
prepared the way for the union of 
the two bodies. This was brought 
about, in 1813, through a_= special 
Lodge of Reconciliation composed of 
members of the two Bodies. The 
last meeting of this Lodge was held 
May 3, 1816, and its work was ap- 
proved by United Grand Lodge, June 
5, 1816. 

In 1814, the work of the United 
Grand Lodge having been approved by 
Representatives of the Grand Lodge: 
of Ireland and Scotland, an_ inter- 
national agreement was adopted be- 
tween the three Grand Lodges. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the work of the Lodge of Promuiga- 
tion failed to give general satisfac- 
tion to the Moderns and why later 
the work of the Lodge of Reconcilia- 
tion met with much opposition among 
the Ancients as well as amony the 
Moderns. After following a certain 
mode of work for several years 
Lodges do not very readily accept 
changes. It is, no doubt, due to this 
opposition on the part of many 
Lodges that the United Grand Lodge 
refused to enforce an official ritual 
or to adopt official lectures for the 
three degrees. 

This will explain why there is so 
much difference in the workings of 
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Lodges under the Grand Lodge of 
England and it wil] explain also a 
similar condition in the Co-Masonic 
Order in the English Jurisdiction 
brought about by a natural tendency 
to follow the ways of masculine Ma- 
sonry. 

In the United States, up to the 
Declaration of Independence, Lodges 
had been started by the Moderns, by 
the Ancients, by Scotland and by Ire- 
land. In Louisiana, the Grand Orient. 
of France had also chartered Lodges. 
There were, therefore, many different 
kinds of rituals worked by Masons 
here. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Provincial Grand L.odges be- 
came independent and State Grand 
Lodges were formed,. each State 
deciding upon a ritual for that State. 
You will readily see how chaotic the 
situation was. Where the Ancients 
prevailed, as in Pennsylvania, the 
work adopted differed much from that 
of Grand Lodges under Modern 
influences. 

The above should, I think, make it 
clear to all why it has been impossible 
in our Federation to have “a ritual 
that would be similar to that of 
masculine Masons, in all States.” 


There is no such a thing as a single the citizens of the United 
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real Masons. How many people in all 
lands, weary of strife and worn by 
woe, are ready to respond with all. 
their soul to our Fraternity if we 
will but speak the redeeming word 
which they long to hear, and which 
they would hear if Christians and 
Masons, in name, were really Chris- 
tians and Masons in fact. 

The world needs such men and 
women! Men and women who, led 
by compassion, will enter and leave 
the Churches of Christ and _ the 
Temples of Masonry with the holy 
resolution to help the world. 

Is it too much to ask you, Co- 
Masons, to lead the way? 


Human Rights eS Justice. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND JUSTICE! 

Here are words, which, when used 
appertaining to the welfare or con- 
sideration of humanity should never 
be separated. 

The immortal Washington said: 
“If the citizens of the United States 
should not be entirely free and happy 
the fault will be their own.” 

Let us not forget those words: “If 
States 


ritual worked by Masons in al) States.|should not be free and happy the 
The understanding should also dispel | fault will be their own.” 


any misgivings about the correctness 
of any point in our ritual 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 


and | citizens 
convince us that the important thing are 


I believe no one will deny that the 
of the United States who 
free from grinding toil, free 


is not so much the phraseology of the ‘from the blighting knowledge of no 
ritual, but the practical application of | toil available for willing hands to do, 


its teachings in our daily life. 

There is no lack of members of 
Churches and of Masonic Lodges, but 
there is a sad lack of what we really 
need in these days of conflict and 
hate, a lack of veal Christians and 


or free from fear in any of its many- 
sided aspects—no one will deny that 
these few are yet not free from un- 
happiness. 

As Masons we believe that great 
men, inspired with Masonic ideals, 


established the ideals for these 
United States of ours. 

May I recall to your minds the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States of America? 

Some authorities consider the Con- 
stitution as little more than a 
contract; the Preamble is no part of 


the Constitution but it is the key to 


that document and also it is our 
ideal as a nation. 

The words of the get 
especially when viewed in this light, 


are thrilling: 


“We, the people of the United 
States, 

1. In order to form a more perfect 
Union; 

2. Establish Justice; 

4. Provide for’ the 
defense; 


5. Promote the general welfare; 
and 

6. Secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

Of those six points only the first 
one—which is qualified—“to form a 
more perfect Union,” has been in any 
measure approached. 

To the casual observer there is no 
“justice”, “domestic tranquility” seems 
farther from our doors than at any 
time since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution; the “common defense, the 
veneral welfare and the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity” 
seem a mockery of words,— and yet 
there it stands: THE IDEAL FOR 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA. 

I have said that to the casual ob- 
server Human Rights and _ Justice 
seem hardly apparent, 
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common !a Masonic Lodge. 
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steeped as we are in Masonic lore, 
Justice, Absolute and Eternal, niust 
Prevail. 

We believe the symbols and the 
allegory of our Masonic work not to 
have originated with the formation of 
our first Masonic Lodge or body but 
to be based on nothing less than 
Fundamental Law or Laws—those 
Laws on which the well-being of our 
universe depends. 

Fundamental Laws cannot _ be 
violated with impunity. A few mem- 
bers of the human family have 
violated the letter and the spirit of 
the principle which governs Human 
Rights; therefore the scales of Justice 
cannot balance. 

I ask you to picture the balance of 
Our outward Ma- 
sonic work consists of ordered cere- 
monial; a little thought must 
convince the open-minded of the 
building of that ceremonial on the 
Fundamental Law of which [ have 
spoken. 

As every star in the heavens rays 
its light over the horizon at the 
exact minute it is due at a_ given 
location,—so in a_ well-ordered Ma- 
sonic Lodge the BB. rise in ordered 
regularity to acclaim the position of 
their Chairs and the duties pertaining 


: thereto. 


How many parallels one may draw 
between these Fundamental Laws on 
which Masonry rests and HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND JUSTICE! 

Shall we not strive to the utmost 
to bring from our Lodge rooms to 
the outside world our balance of 
Wisdom, Strength and Beauty, there- 
by hastening the day when HUMAN 
RIGHTS and JUSTICE shall prevail 


but to us,|and the present goal be attained? 
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Lessons To Be Gained From Masonry. 





ROM Masonry we learn a proper 
division of time. We learn the 
necessity of removing vices and 
superfluities that prevent our har- 
monious development and _ brotherly 
co-operation. We learn that the 
physical body is an important factor 
in life and must not be neglected. 
Many and diverse and compre- 
hensive are the things we learn, from 
the building of moral character and 


Only as we meet the obstacles that 
beset our path, and surmount them, 
do we make progress in leading the 
Masonic life. If we fail let us begin 
again until we succeed, 

When we see Truth in new forms, 
let us not stop there and draw 
conclusions» but let us rather seek for 
more Truth. 

The fact that one has discovered 
some of the secrets of nature, does 


the development of mental faculties |not mean that one has discovered al! 


to the recognition of the triune! Truth. Let us keep clear 


nature of man, of his consequent 
spiritual needs and of life everlasting. 

We learn to remember and practise 
the Fc... P:.. of FF... and ‘lock our 
hearts against uncharitable and un- 
brotherly thoughts; never to judge 
from appearances or insuificient proof; 
to be tolerant towards the opinions 
of others; and to settle differences 
through appeal to conscience and 
reason, rather than through resort to 
force. 


of all 
dogmatism. 

Learn self-control, practice  self- 
reliance, make progress in self-evolu- 
tion and the results will be most 
satisfactory. 

There is no progress unless we 
take up our own burdens and face our 
own personal responsibilities. Indi- 
vidual effort is the mainspring of 
improvement in Masonry. 

To keep the straight path, to meet 
the ruffian and barbarian passion 


By emphasizing individual develop- | within, means a continuous struggle, 
ment, self-control, character-building |means never to be satisfied with any- 


and service, Masonry teaches us never 
to allow passions, sentiments and 
emotions to control our conduct. 

We see that we need all our time, 
thought and energy to learn to sub- 


thing less than victory over ourselves. 

We are too prone to take the easy 
way, to avoid the efforts necessary to 
individual evolution—and thus _ lose 
the word of life. Masonry teaches 


due our own faults and therefore we that to get away from spiritual dark- 


cannot spare any to attempt to cor- 
rect others. 

We find that life is a _ series 
tests. How successfuily can we pass 
them ? 

We learn to be more than receptive 
to truth, to seek for it. 


Experience is the father of wisdom. | 





of | 








ness, we must look within instead of 
depending on or following others. 
Masonry teaches to beware of 
institutions. They are useful, even 
necessary to give men opportunities 
to work out their own salvation, but 
they become dangerous when th-y 


(Continued on page 17) 
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TRIBUTES TO Y. ILL. BRO. HOLBROOK. 


+ HENCE, why and whither? upon the center of the United States 
These questions, applied to and the starry eagle flies above. The 
the human race and the indi-; American eagle with the arrows of 

vidual, were of absorbing interest to | Sagittarius in his talons thus confirms 
Miss Holbrock. It was the passion |the Zodiac which originated thousands 
cf her life to find the true answer.|of years before America was dis- 


She wanted to know and understand 
the plan of evolution and man’s place 
therein. So she delved everywhere 
and discovered much in the symbol- 
ism and philosophy of the ancient 
world. As a result her lectures and 
writings were tinged with a cryptic 
quality that was fascinating. She 
enjoyed taking some myth or Biblical 
allegory, tearing off the veii and 
showing it had a meaning of direct 
personal importance to everyone. 
She was Asst. Editor of the Theo- 
sophist Messenger in 1912 and wrote 
a series of four articles on the sub- 
ject: “As Above So Below.” They 
appeared in the June to September 
numbers. I have just read them over 
again and find them as vivid and 
interesting as on my first perusal, so 
many years ago. In the articles, she 
placed upon the world map the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, with Taurus over 
the site of the Egyptian pyramids. 
The other signs follow in regular 
order, each covering 30 degrees, and 
so extend around the globe A 
striking correspondence appears be- 
tween the geographical names of 
countries, star constellations, old 
myths and the Zodiacal signs. Here 
is a book of the past and future 
history of the human race, if one 
knows how to read it. For example, 
the sign Sagittarius, the Archer, falls 


covered by the Aryan race. 

Later the Messenger was expanded 
into a popular magazine under her 
direction and for two years as the 
American Theosophist contained other 
graphic presentations, the result of 
her research. She made a deep study 
of Biblical symbolism as _ appears 
from the titles or her lectures: The 
Jewish Tabernacle, Jacob and Esau, 
Jonah and Balaam, The Seven 
Churches, The Opening of the Seven 
Seals. “Revelations” is a vain attempt 
to describe what the candidate sees 
when the life force sweeps through 
his seven centers. 

From 1912 to 1917 she lived at 
Krotona, Calif., that center in the 
Hollywood hills established by A. P. 
Warrington and a band of enthusi- 
astic workers. They hoped to repro- 
duce the ancient Krotona of Pythag- 
oras and they founded a school, the 
‘Krotona Institute, with Mr. Knudsen as 
Dean. Miss Holbrook gave a course 
of lectures annually on “Science and 
Theosophy Correlated.”’ Part of the 
time she was Principal of the Insti- 
tute. 

One year she had a correspondence 
class of which I was a member. It 
studied the mystery of numbers and 
Pythagorean matters. Under her 
guidance we collected from various 
sources what could be found eccncern- 
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ing Pythagorean philosophy. Out of !Knudsen was to follow her with 


this material she prepared an excel- 
lent pamphlet of an hundred pages 
which was later published by the 
Book Concern. In 1915-16 she was an 
officer of the Theosophical Society 
serving as National Secretary. In 
1921 she was nominated for National 
President but was unsuccessful in the 
election against L. W. Rogers. 

Krotona was an experiment in 
colony life, also an educational center 
and later the headquarters of the 
national Theosophical Society. Miss 
Holbrook was one of that remarkable 
and brilliant group of idealists which 
Mr. Warrington gathered around him. 
For a decade Krotona continued as a 
center of force and powerful uplift. 
It was not always peaceful for with 
so many strong personalities present, 
there was often a difference of opin- 
ion. Miss Holbrook was of rather 
autocratic temper, due perhaps to her 
many years as teacher of biology and 
science. Often teachers have that 
failing. After making up her mind 
she was immovable, Besides she had 
the unfortunate habit of advancing 
impressive and logical reasons’ to 
support her stand. Some called it 
feminine obstinacy, but she had a 
rather masculine mind, good at 
mathematics and research, so I think 
“immovable” the better word. We ali 
enjoyed her lectures because she was 
so positive. At the same time she 
had a satisfying answer to every 
question and asked no one to accept 
her conclusions on faith alone. 

She made the wittiest speech I have 
ever heard at the banquet of the 
Theosophical Society convention in 
New York City in 1917. We assigned 
to her the subject, “Man,” and Mr. 


“Woman.” She arose and gleefully 
attacked her subject and for some 
time roasted him over a sizzling fire 
of satire and scorn. Then she paused. 
looked at her watch ostentatiously 
and declared: “They gave me ten 
minutes for this talk. I have used 
exactly six minutes and have ex- 
hausted the subject.” Mr. Knudsen, 
who followed, would have done 
better if he had used her method of 
attack instead of conventional adula- 
tion. 

In later years, her activity was 
largely transferred to Co-Masonry. 
Its history and symbolism she had 
mastered with her usual thoroughness. 

I shall always remember her as an 
inspiring teacher, a graphic and cryp- 
tic speaker and a dear and faithful 
friend, 

Harold C. Stowe. 


F one were to look for a single 
I word which would be descriptive 

of the major interest in the life 
of our teacher, leader and friend, it 
would be found in the word SYMBOL.- 
ISM, the Universal Language. 
Symbols ancient, medieval and 
modern, with their significance, 
meaning and utilization interested 
her greatly and the study and_in- 
terpretation of these took a_ great 
deal of her time. She realized that 
symbols are windows through which 
men may look into eternity. 

It may also be noted that not only 
were her life and character symbolical 
of all that is finest and best in life, 
but her name, Holbrook, is also sym- 
bolical of the way she carried on her 
‘work. Holbrook means a “Whole 
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Brook”. Whole means complete, per- 
fect, infinite. Brook is a small stream 
of clear water running through the 
fields and giving life and freshness 
to all it contacts. 

So it was with our teacher and 
friend whom we first met through 
another friend. We came to ask one 
question and found her a gold mine 
of information. She would talk to us 
by the hour and then send us home 
rejoicing with an armful of books 
from her well chosen library. Time 
and again we would return, and each 
time she would refresh our minds and 
spirits with new thoughts, new ideas, 
and wise counsels. And whenever 
we made a trip she always gave us 
the names of friends who were 
interested in the highest things in 
life, in truth and its many forms of 
manifestation. 

She studied symbolism and _per- 
fected her own symbol, known as the 
Helbrook Key. It was the _ seven- 
rung ladder, superimposed upon the 
four triangles of relationship, which 
enabled her to think logically and 
systematically in any field of interest. 
In this key, she had epitomized the 
laws of the mind and the human 
processes of correlation in any and 
every field of thought. And as her 
key enabled one to demonstrate the 
unity of ail knowledge and of any 
section or portion of it, so her mind 
was at home in any and all parts of 
knowledge. This key symbolized for 
her the great unity of life, and the 
different planes of its manifestation; 
and she would tell us how man pro- 
gresses from one state of conscious- 
ness to another throughout many 
many cycles of involution and evolu- 
tion. 
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She loved nature—the minerals, the 
stars, the plants, the animals, the 
birds, people. She gave many a 
child first interest in rocks, stones, 
and ores by showing him how to set 
up a mineral board. She would tak. 
from her own collection of rocks 
samples which she would group, 
classify and name. Each stone h: 
a history, a story, an incident, and 
some were associated with accidents. 

Likewise with the plants and 
flowers. She had her own garden 
and flower beds. She was interested 
in their beauties, but she was also 
interested in the significance and 
meaning of their numerical symbol- 
ism. She was greatly interestea in 
phyllotaxy, that is, the arrangement 


of the leaves and branches on_ the 
trees. She would point out the 
terms plan, plant, plane, planet. 


Then shz would show us the plan of 
the plants and corresponding’ rela- 
tions in the planes of the planets; and 
tell us how the numerical progression 
of the pnhi series of Phidias was des- 
criptive of the laws of growth in life, 
and the laws of beautiful relation- 
ships of terrestrial and  celestiai 
bodies. Here was unity in variety. 
and so it is in our physical, menta! 
and spiritual lives. 

She loved the birds and fed them 
on her back porch and in the trees 
in her yard. She kept a record each 
vear of all the varieties and kinds 
that she saw. and knew from whence 
they came, and whither they would 
go during the changing seasons. 

But most of all she was interested 
in people and especially those who 
were trying to discipline their minds 
and thoughts in an understanding of 
the esoteric and exoteric knowledge, 
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and its interpretation and utilization{brook was such a person none will 


in daily life. She had lived in various 
sections of the United States, some- 
times on the east coast and at other 
times on the west coast. Conse- 
quently, ner friends are everywhere. 

She had observed the customs and 
manners of the different nationalities, 
and her love for truth naturally at- 
tracted her te the study of religion 
and the various theologies. She saw 
good in all, and worked to bring 
about a better understanding between 
the different denominations. 

We shall miss the pleasure of see- 
ing and hearing audibly our teacher, 
leader and friend; but we shall al- 
ways carry with us the beautiful 
seeds of thought that she planted in 
our lives, and time will never efface 
the pictures of symbolism that have 
taken on new meanings as the result 
of her explanations. Life and _ its 
vicissitudes separate us physically, 
but mentally and spiritually we are 
never separated. She has bequeathed 
to us her thoughts, her ideas, and 
ideals. We must endeavor to carry 
on the work she has so nobly begun; 
we must lead cthers to a better under- 
standing of life and its symbols. Tor 
in act and deed she taught us: “The 
world is a symbol of the permanence 
of God, life a symbol of the presence 
of God, and love a symbol of the 
understanding of God.” 

H. L. Custard. 





In the orbit of ordinary life, to 
a large extent our course is 
directed and our headway = sus- 


tained by the light and the energy 
we draw from companionship with 
the luminous and forceful souls of 
others. 


dispute. Every soul her mind 
touched was stimulated and improved. 

I first came in contact with Bro. 
Holbrook twenty-seven years ago, and 


I shall never forget her codial 
greeting at the foot of the public 
platform from which she had _ just 


delivered a very scholarly discourse. 
It was like renewing an old friend- 
ship, although we had just met each 
other. And this friendship continue} 
down through the years. It always 
was with a fresh sense of honor that 
I received her into my home on her 
many visits to New York City in those 
other days. 

Whatever cause she espoused she 
put her whole heart, soul and lumin- 
ous mind to it, and we of the Co- 
Masonie Order know with what zeal, 
loyalty and intelligence she carried 
out her part in her Co-Masonic work. 

Henriette Gillette, 32°. 


Last Words of Maria Deraismes. 
«ALWAYS remain united, help one 

another, succor one another. and 
never allow the chain of union to 
break. Let not the link which is 
bout to be removed become a cause of 
weakness, but on the contrary, let the 
strength of the chain be increased 
by welding to it many new links. Do 
not forget that the Temple door must 
remain open to our masculine 
Brothers. The Masonry which has 
been practised until now belongs to 
the past; you, my sisters, must 
practise the Masonry of the future. 
I Jeave to you our unfinished Temple. 
Let all who sit in its Columns con- 
tinue to demand justice and to labor 
for the rights of the whole human 





That V. Ill. Bro. Isabel Hol- ; family.” 
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Telegrams and Letters 


Please convey my most _heart- 
felt expression of the outstanding 
service and devotion given through- 
out many years in the cause of 
humanity by our dear and Very 
Ill. Bro. Holbrook. Her loss felt 
deeply by her many friends. 


Edith F, Armour, 33°. 


On this occasion I wish to record the 
deep appreciation which the members 
in Chicago have always felt for the 
work of V. fll. Bro. Holbrook in the 
Co-Masonic Order. 
labors for humanity will continue in 
the Eternal Grand Lodge. 


la Fain, 32°, District Deputy. 


Among her many talents were 
her knowledge and love of 
birds, trees and plants, and 


her ability to create such attractive 
and fascinating effects with plants in 
her home..... And with all her 
talents she was a marvelous house- 
keeper and a grand cook! 

Edith Belle Aldrich. 


She was a_remarkable woman 
with a marvelous mentality, for 
with all her _ versatility her 


knowledge of all her subjects was 
thorough and profound. I hope she 
has left records of her studies that 
they may be available to the world. 
They are too valuable to be lost. 


Kate C. Stowe, 32°. 





We are sure her 


From Here and There. 


LL. Bro. Agnes Stewart, in rem- 
I iniscine of V. Ill. Bro. Holbrook, 

writes as follows: 

“My association with ‘BedRock’ (*) 
was purely personal—nothing official. 
I spent the summer of 1913 at 
Krotona—the Inner School Head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society 
—then in Hollywood..... The unex- 
pected re-actions of different visitors 
to the high vibrations of Krotona 
won from Bro. Holbrook the name 
of ‘Krotonitis’. Some became lachry- 
mose—others bolted out of the T. S. 
pronto. 

“At that time she was editor of 
‘The American Theosophist’, financed 
by her brother, Elliot C. Holbrook. 
Her magazine was ‘her child’. It ran 
the Adyar ‘Theosophist’ so closely in 
the United States that in loyalty to 
the T. S. she discontinued it, but felt 
her ‘child’ had been murdered. 

“Her classes in geometrical botany 
were fascinating, with her illustrations 
from twigs and branches gathered 
from the grounds around. With a 
white thread she would circle’ the 
twig to show how rhythmically sym. 
metrical was the output of leaf 
sequence along the branch to its tip. 
and then she would further illustrate 
this with cardboard geometrical 
designs, placed one over the other and 
all held in place by a rubber band 
which she removed in order to peel 
off one layer or figure at a time.” 


(*) A name given to Bro. Hol- 
brook by Bro. Stewart because of the 
former’s staunch and compassionate 
support of one in trouble. 

—Editor. 
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LL. Bro. Eudora Morey, when 
I asked to write something about 
our departed Brother, her early 
colleague in Co-Masonry, replied, “Tt 
would be impossible for me to write 
anything worthy of Isabel Holbrook”, 
but in her reminiscences below we get 
a vivid picture cf the start of Co- 
Masonry in New York and Boston. 
From her account it seems that 
word of this new movement of Co- 





as possible. Helen Swain, who had 
followed Mrs. Holbrook to New York, 
and Miss Mary Slater also wished to 
enter the Order. Mrs. de Leeuw 
came on from Cleveland, and we got 
rooms very near. Clare Holbrook- 
Spencely had a suite in the same 
building, so, as she spent her days 
with the family we had possession 
of her suite for the work and for a 
day or two of instruction. You can 


Masonry was spread at the Theoso-;see that the days were very full, for 
phical Convention in Chicago in 1908. | after we had received the third degree 


Bro. de Leeuw was giving practically 
her whole time at the Convention to 
Co-Masonry. Mrs. Minnie C. Hol- 
brook, a Massachusetts member of 
the T. S., hearing of it, immediately 
made application, and was given the 
three degrees in rapid succession 
because of the need of workers and 
also for other reasons. Mr. Elliot 
Helbrook, brother of Miss Isabel Hol- 
brook, was also at the Convention, 
and gave his sister’s address to Mrs. 
Minnie Holbrook, asking the latter to 
make her acquaintance on her return 
East,—which she did. It was at Bro. 
Minnie Holbrook’s that Miss Eudora 
Morey and Miss Isabel Holbrook met 
and became interested in Co-Masonry. 
But very soon and rather unexpected- 
ly Bro. Minnie Holbrook removed to 
New York. From here we quote Bro. 
Morey: 


“It happened that Bro. Isabel was 
teaching in the Rhode Island Normal 
School at Providence, and I in Somer- 
ville, just out of Boston. So it was 
arranged that we two and Mrs. Mary 
E. W. Farley should go on to New 
York for the Christmas holidays and 
take the three degrees in order to 
begin the work in Boston as soon 





we proceeded to form the two tri- 
angles of New York and Boston,— 
Mrs. Holbrook, the Misses Swain and 
Slater in New York, and Mrs. Farley, 
Miss Holbrook and myself in Boston. 
It was not possible for Isabel to be 
an active member, but we soon added 
Mrs. Harriet E. Shaw, Selma Fritz— 
now Francis—and some others to our 
numbers. 


“When it became possible for 
Isabel to stop teaching she went to 
Chicago and worked with Dr. Welle 
Van Hook for some time, very 
interesting and important work. She 
read enormously always, and had a 
large and valuable library.... All 
through her teaching Miss Holbrook 
was an inspiration to her pupils as she 
was all her life te those who knew 
her. She did not cease to study and 
to learn as long as she was physically 
able to do so. She ‘grew in wisdom’ 
and understanding to the last. 

“Some of her best work was done 
by lectures on very various subjects. 
They were invariably full of interest 
and information, and muck _ appre- 
ciated by the audience. The most 
serious subject would be lightened by 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Holiday Oreetings. 


Co all members of the Co-Masonic Order as 


fuell as to non-members fulho read the American 
Cu-dHason fue sincerely fuish a pleasant Holiday 
Season and health and happiness and prosperity 


during the coming vear. 
International Co-Masonry. 


E take the liberty of reproduc- 

ing the following article by 

V. Ill. Bro. G. S. Arundale in 
the second issue of the “Morning 
Star”: 


“International Co-Freemasonry is 
making steady progress in all parts 
of the world 

““Co-Freemasonry has come to stay, 
and is showing that women can be no 
less trusted than men to _ preserve 
inviolate the secrets of the Order. 
How soon will masculine Masons 
recognise this fact, and generously 
recognise all firmly established Co- 
Freemasonic Orders, though not 
necessarily themselves admitting 
women: to their ranks? 


“The world needs Masonry, not the 
Masonry of faction and prejudice, of 
political parties and of anti- or pro- 
religious bias, but the Masonry of 
Universal Brotherhood and Peace, 
inclusive and not exclusive. Co- 
Freemasonry has an immense ad- 
vantage over other Masonic ‘Bodies, 
in that it is both inter- and super- 
national. It includes all nationalities 
throughout the world, and helps every 
national to realise that he can make 
his very nationalism more beautiful 
in the light of the supernational ideal, 
and that the less need by no means be 
lost in the more. It helps the inter- 


nationalist, who, perhaps, feels that 


all nationalism is narrow and dis- 





ruptive, to discover that nationalism 
has its beautiful side and its value 
in the building up of international- 
‘ism; for he sees in country after 
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country different types of Masonry, 
radically different types, working 
along their own different lines to- 
in 
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contrary, in international light the 
finer elements of national life became 
increasingly apparent. Similarly, no 


wards a common end. He sees individual interpretation felt any 
Co-Freemasonry a wealth of difference sense of neglect or of deprecia- 
contributing to a wonderful solidarity ;tion. On the contrary, there was 


of purpose; and he sees that solidar- | added a very real delight in the 
ity all the more solid, all the richer, obvious respect accorded its distinct- 
for the many streams which contri- jive individuality by individualities 
bute to its power. themselves so definitely and in a way 
“Co-Freemasonry is in fact the so irreconcilably different. 
only organisation really Masonic in “We were all happier because we 
life. Practically all other organisa-| were together; and each of us with 
tions are limited by nationality, are |his own particular Masonry was all 
confined within the frontiers of athe stronger for the universal Ma- 
particular land, and, what is more,|sonry which enfolded us without in 


reflect in some hardness the outlook 


of their individual country. Co-Free-_ 


masonry gives each country the op- 
portunity to express Masonry in its 


own temperamental way. But above | 


all temperamental differences it up- 
holds in its International Supreme 
Council, and its insistence on Masonic 
ideals common to the whole world, a 


very real brotherhood which will 
become an_ increasingly powerful 
factor to counteract war and to 


establish a League of Nations based 
on mutual appreciation rather than on 
mutual fear. 

“No more striking tribute to this 
eould be found than the last Sep- 
tennial Convention of the Co-Freema- 
sonie Order, Le Droit Humain, held 
last year in Paris. Many nationalists 
were represented, and many more 
individual interpretations of Masonry, 
each held strongly and with convic- 
tion. But the international spirit was 
splendidly dominant throughout; and 
gave to each nationality and to each 
individual interpretation a sense of 
increased strength as a part of a 
ereater whole. No nationality lost 


its spirit of national being. On the | 


the least smothering us. 
“If only there could be such a Con- 
‘vention every year! 


C4 Sa 


OST of us are in the agreement 

that the origin of Freemasonry is 
hidden in the dim past, and that Ma- 
sonry occupies a higher position in 
the scheme of life than an excuse ior 
enjoyable meetings, or a means for 
the successful operation of charities. 
At some period—centuries ago—t!'ree- 
i'masonry became linked with, and the 
‘vehicle of, an esoteric philosophy 
‘The inner meaning of Masonry must 
be interpreted by each one of us ac- 
cording to our individual lights, but, 





quite irrespective of what our 
personal opinions on this esoteric 
essence may be, to all thinking 


Brethren, Freemasonry represents the 
pathway leading to a full compre- 
‘hension of “The Truth”. 

—Bro. J. A. Grantham 

in the Lendon Freemuson. 
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Unique Masonic Meeting. 


NE of the most unique Masonic 
C) meetings ever he'd in Los 

Angeles, Calif., occurred last St. 
John’s Day, June 24, 1985, when 
Acacia Lodge No. 4388, which works 
in the German language, was host to 
the local French Lodge, ‘Vallee de 
France” No. 829. The latter lodge 
conferred the Entered Apprentice 
Degree on Mr. Hans Frauchiger, a 
candidate of the German Lodge. The 
degree was conferred in the French 
language; an old French ritual that 
has been in use in France for several 
hundred years and is still used in 
some European lodges, was followed. 
Acacia Lodge was opened in the 
German language, and shortly there- 
after the French Masons were ad- 
mitted and received with applause. 
The French officers took the stations 
just vacated by the German officers, 
and then proceeded to initiate the 
candidate. 

The lodge hall was crowded to 
capacity, with 700 Masons present, 
while about 500 brethren were un- 
able to gain admission, owing to lim- 
ited space. It is stated that members 
of more than 300 Masonic Lodges in 
50 Grand Jurisdictions were present. 
One of the lodge officers, in pointing 
out the universality of Freemasonry, 
introduced five Chinese Masons 
present, including James Zee-Min Lee, 
a member of Amity Lodge of 
Shanghai, China, who brought greet- 
ings to his American Brethren from 
his lodge. Jacob Brodtkorb, a mem- 
ber of “St. Andre’s Lodge,” Oslo, 
Norway, clothed in the regalia of his 
mother lodge, also addressed the 
meeting, as did M, C. Thornberry, 


|Past Master of Croydon Lodge of 
|Concord, Croydon, England, secre- 
i\tary of the English Masonic Club. 
The latter speaker stated that this 
was the most remarkable Masonic 
meeting he had ever attended, in 
i'view of the fact that the English 
brethren were invited to visit a 
German lodge and there witness a 
French lodge confer the First Degree 
‘on a native of Switzerland, and also 
to have representatives of so many 
nations and races present. Dr. Arthur 
Schramm, Past Master, and Secretary 
of the German lodge, pointed out that 
not many years ago, many of those 
present had been serving in the World 
War in opposing armies, and that on 
this occasion, they all met as brothers. 
The hope was expressed that the 
spirit of peace and good will, so as- 
sociated with the Masonic Craft, 
would prevent the recurrence of an- 
other such terrible disaster as the 
World War. 

Among the many distinguished 
Masons present was Sidney K. Leh- 
man, Deputy Grand Lecturer of the 
Grand Lodge of California. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, Acacia was 
closed by its regular officers. 

—Masonic Tidings. 


The Cause of Peace. 





T the International Convention 
last September, the French 
Federation brought forward a 
proposal that one day in each year 
the members of our Order’ should 
dedicate to the cause of Peace. This 
was warmly supported by the Supreme 
Council. May was chosen as an ap- 
propriate month, as it was on the 
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18th May, 1897, that the first meeting ;of our Continental Brethren, and, to 
of the Peace Conference at the Hague |™me, it is one of our privileges to 
share their purpose, though differing 
as to the means by which we hope to 
attain it. They extend to us their 
good wishes and their tolerance and 
it is for us to join with them in 
achieving their aim. They believe 
they are Crusaders to right the 
wrong in all cases of social injustice. 
It is possible that we, as a Federa- 
tion, do not devote sufficient time to 
this practical side of our work. Let 
us cultivate International vision and 
drop our insular outlook. Let us take 
our Masonry not only into our own 
lives but into work in the world, 
bringing about real Brotherhood 
amongst the different nationalities. 
Even with our limited opportunities 
each one of us can do something to 
further the cause of international 
understanding, and in the _ present 
condition of the world this work is 
one of paramount importance, 
D. Hodgson-Smith, 35°, 
Grand Secretary of the British 
Federation. 
—From the July Bulletin. 


TO-DAY. 


O-DAY is in the full bloom of life. 

The petals of yesterday have 
shrivelled into the past and _ to- 
morrow is an unopened bud, a_ bud 
that may be blackened by frosts of 
fate. And the future is but a seed, 
not yet planted—of unknown quan- 
tity. 


took place. This does not, however, 
preclude our Brethren from selecting 


another day, nor is it intended that 
such a dedication should be limited to 
Lodge meetings. Rather is it desir- 
able that each Brother should find 
some means by which he can serve 
this great cause in the world, not 
necessarily as a Mason but preferably 
as an individual. Lodges might 
discuss the most useful means that 
could be employed, and could study 
this question. Our members might 
join outside organisations that have 
the cause of International Peace as 
their aim. There can hardly be a 
higher practical purpose for us as an 
Order, and, in our _ international 
character, we must surely be unique 
in the opportunity afforded to us of 
obtaining good-will and understanding 
amongst the Brethren of the many 
Federations. 

I sometimes think that many of us 
do not realise this international side 
of our work. It was in Paris that 
our founding M. P. G. C., The V. Ills. 
Bro. Annie Besant, had her Masonic 
degrees conferred on her and on those 
others who helped her to found our 
British Federation. In obtaining the 
Charter for our working in_ the 
British Empire, she realised that the 
ritual methods of our Continental 
Brethren would not appeal to us, and 
she was conceded the right of working 
in accordance with the English and 
Scottish traditions. This, of course, 
did not release us from her pledge of | But to-day—to-day is a gorgeous 
allegiance to the Supreme Council,'blossom of beauty and fragrance. It 
Although our ceremonial differs, our |is yours—for to-day. 
ideal of the working for the perfec-| To-day is a new page in the book 
tion of hnmanity is the same as that |of life. Upon it, and upon it only, 
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you can write a record of your ac- 
complishments. It awaits your pen, 
but once turned, it is gone for ever. 

Yesterday is a page turned. You 
cannot add one line to it, nor erase 
one word from it. It is closed for 
ever, and can affect the new page 
only as it has affected your heart and 
your courage. Your mistakes and 
fears of yesterday need not be carried 
forward in the ledger of life. The 
past holds no mortgage on to-day. 

To-day is a loaded gun—yesterday 
but a spent bullet. To-morrow is 
your target. On it will be recorded 
your aim of to-day. 

Yesterday is gone, to-morrow un- 
known. But to-day—to-day is yours, 
an unmeasurable treasure house of 
golden opportunities, a sea of un- 
fathomed possibilities, a forest of 
budding prospects. 

To-day is the first clear note in your 
song of life. It is the ceclour tube 
from which you will tint your future. 

There are fourteen good working 
hours in to-day—and ten hours for 
thought and rest. No man has yet 
discovered the limit of accomplish- 
ment that may be crowded into them. 

And they are yours—to-day. 

—The Freemason, London. 


—————— 


LESSONS TO BE 
GAINED FROM MASONRY. 





(Continued from page 6) 


tend to bring their members under 
subjection, when they compel the 
acceptance of dogmas. 

Masonry more than any other form 
of teaching recognizes the inherent 
right of the individual to accept or 


sss 
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to reject what is presented. Most 
other systems of teaching assume 
authority over the individual and 
attempt, by one form of force or 
another, to compel acceptance of what 
is taught. 

The Masonic system of teaching is 
the only method through which the 
mind of man can be enlightened and 
strengthened. 

Masonry teaches, above all, the 
importance of individua] evolution, 
the necessity laid upon each individ- 
ual to work out his own salvation. 

From the first to the last degree, 
Freemasonry teaches the destructive 
character of allowing oneself to be 
ruled by sentiment. We must always 
face the facts. We cannot avoid the 
operation of the law of compensation. 

The duty of character-building and 
the importance of work are continu- 
ally illustrated. 

The dogmatic method of teaching 
of the priestcraft results in division 
and demoralization. Masonry appeals 
to reason and is constructive. 

Masonry replaces the sacrifices of 
the ancient creeds by an intelligent 
and loving desire to render service. 

Masonry, a constructive force, 
requires mental effort. It does not 
appeal to the indolent and ignorant 
who prefer the easy sport »vf de- 
structive criticism and fault-findine. 

Masonry offers no dogmatic concep- 
tion of the Deity and therefore makes 
it possible for its initiates te gradu- 
ally gain a more rational conception 
of the G. A. O. T. U. as they receive 
further light. 

In Masonry there is no stopping 
point in the search for more Light— 
more Truth. 


—_—_——- — ——- - - 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| meen de la Franc-Maconnerie 
dans l’Etat, par Albert Lantoine, 
published by Emile Nourry, 62 Rue 
des Ecoles, Paris, France. 

After reading this new book cf Bro. 
Lantoine I can renew the recommend- 
ation to read it made in the last issue 
of the American Co-Mason. Begin- 
ning under the ministry of Cardinal] 
Fleury, in the days of Louis the XVth. 
Lantoine has delved into profane 
documents, such as reports of the 
police to the Minister, to obtain an 
idea of the status of Freemasonry in 
the State in those early days. And 
those reports certainly do make 
interesting reading. From them you 
will learn that the police was always 
informed about what was going on in 
the Lodges. In the chapter dealing 
with Freemasonry and the French 
Revolution Lantvine easily disposes of 
all silly accusations like those of 
Barruel in his book Mémoires Pour 
Servir a lHisteire du Jacobinisme in 
which Freemasonry is accused of 
having plotted, prepared and directed 
the French Revolution. ‘The fact that 
all Masonic Lodges were closed soon 
after the beginning of the Revolution, 
and that many leading Masons were 
executed while others had to flee the 
country to avoid execution, seems to 
be conclusive proof of the fact that 
Masons were not directing the Revolu- 
tion. 

Instead of going into Masonic 
archives for material, Lantoine has 
gone deep into official documents and 
has written a book of much interest 
and value to future historians, If 
vou read French, do not fail to 
secure a copy of this book. 
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_ MASONIC NEWS. 
HE ais. Orient of France held 


TL a most suecessful annual con- 
vention, beginning Sept. 9, 1935. 
V. Ul. Bro. Pouriau was elected Grand 
Master. At one of the meetings the 
relations existing between the Grand 
Orient and the Co-Masonie Order 
were the subject of interesting 
debates. The resolutions committee 
‘had brought in a report favorirg a 
breaking of the present official rela- 
bac between the two organizations, 
‘while continuing to maintain friendly 
relations. The Convention, by roll 
call refused to adopt the report of 
the committee and by a vote of 278 
against 120 decided to continue the 
present official relations. 

A resolution was adopted asking 
the Conseil de lOrdre (Board of 
Directors) to enquire into the attitude 
of Mascns members of Parliament 
who take an anti-Masoniec stand, and 
to take the necessary action in the 
matter. 








HE annual convention of the Grand 

Lodge of France was held from the 
19th te the 22nd of September. The 
Grand Master, Bro. Dumesnil de 
Grammont, presided. The General 
Assembly decided that entered ap- 
prentices would no longer be entitled 
to vote in the Lodges. The right of 
visiting BB. to vote was continued. 
Due to pressure of more important 
business the General Assemblv 
decided not to take up the question of 
Ledges of Adoption (they have not 
proven very satisfactory), but elected 
nine BR. to meet with an equal 
number of members of the Lodges of 
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Adoption to study needed changes in 
the rules of the Lodges. 


1D 


tation to Brazil to inaugurate the 
District of South America, Northern 
treaty 


Division. According to this 


HE Portuguese government con-| ih. Grand Lodge of England had been 


tinues to show its opposition to 


Masonry. Kecently it ordered al 
representatives and consuls in foreign 
countries as well as_ all their 


employees to swear that they were 
not members of the Masonic Order 
and that they would never join it. 


a J. Mossaz, Grand Chaneellor of 
the International Masonic Associa- 
tion, gives an interesting account of 
the activities of the organization dur- 
ing 193, in the April-June issue of 
the official Bulletin. From this 
report we gather that some interest 
is now being shown in the work of 
the I. M. A. by many Grand Lodges 
that had previously completely 
ignored it. This is especially true of 
some Grand Lodges in the United 
States. The Masonic press in this 
country is now beginning to publish 
many articles concerning the I. M. A. 
and the Grand Chancellor is having 
eorrespondence with a 


authorized to invade the territory of 
Brazilian Masonry and form there an 
independent Masonic organization. 
However, this arrangement does not 
seem to be agreable to all Brazilian 
Masons and the Grand Lodge of 
Paraiba, Brazil, has sent out a vigor- 
ous protest to the Grand Lodge of 
England, under date of July 15, 1936. 

We have received a copy of this 
protest and from it we quote: 

“The Grand Lodge of Paraiba 
(Brazil) Ancient, Free and Accepted 
Masons, a Masonic power symbolic 
and sovereign, regular and legitimate, 
recognized by eighty Grand Lodges in 
several parts of the world, versed in 
and respecter of the fundamental laws 
which govern Freemasonry and the 
Landmarks which guide us, could not, 
and does not, permit, except under 
vehement PROTEST, the territorial 
invasion made by the United Grand 
Lodge of England within our country, 


growing | principally owing to the fact that 


number of American Grand Lodge|it it making this attempt against 
officers. Many visit his office in |Bpazilian Masonic Sovereignty with a 
Switzerland. and he has_ received |;,seudo Masonry, irregular and al- 
several invitations to visit the Uniited ready condemned by the Congress o? 
States. The I. M. A. had at the end! paris in 1929, in which it was for- 
of 1934 a membership of thirty-five |bhidden to take part because it was 
Grand Lodges of which sixteen are|diyorced long ago from the rules 
located in Eurepe, nine in Central adopted by true Masonry. Our sur- 
America and ten in South America. | prise grows when we are reminded 
that not long ago the Most Worship- 
Brazil and England. ful Grand Lodge of England, in an 
\ bes June Quarterly Communication |excess of zeal, denied an authoriza- 
of the United Grand Lodge of |tion to our tormented Italiar Brethren 
England ratified a treaty entered into|to work on English territory as a 
with the Grand Orient of Brazil, and |sovereign power over the Lodges 
the Grand Master later sent a Depu-j|under its jurisdiction. 
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“Fortified by the rights which we 
possess—rights based on _ principles 
long established— which determine 
that ‘there can exist but one dogmatic 
power or supreme council within a 
territory of demarcation, that is, in 
the extension of the territory of a 
political state’, we raise our solemn 
protest against the invasion perpe- 
trated by the Most Worshipful United 
Grand Lodge of England within the 
territory of the Brazilian nation, 
which possesses its own _ perfect 
orvanization recognized by Universal 
Freemasonry. 

“With great pain in our heart, we 
solemnly declare suspended our Ma- 
sonic relations with the Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Lodge of England while 
it maintains a District Grand Lodge 
within the Brazilian territory and a 
treaty with the Grand Orient of 
Brazil which degrades our Masonic 
honor and _e affects deeply our 
sovereignty.” 

Signed by Hermenegildo Di Lascio, 
Grand Master, Auguste Simoes, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, José Calisto C. Nobrega, 
Grand Secretary F. R., Joao Candido 
Duarte, Grand Chancellor. 
TRIBUTES TO 

V. ILL. BRO. I. B. HOLBROOK 


—S> 


(Continued from page 12) 


a touch of humor that in no way let 
it down to a lower plane but rather 
added something to it. 

“What Miss Holbrook was to her 
friends can best be told by the void 


her passing has left in their lives, 
for her friendship was something to. 
be prized and to cherish. Wherever 


she was she had hosts of friends, and 
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there is no one like her to take her 
vlace. She was interested in so 
many directions that she had a 
wider outlook than most of us, there- 
fore a better understanding of any 
subject. Besides, she had the abl-ty 
to give others what she had. She 
never lacked for words to express 
any thoughts she had. I am person- 
ally devoutly gratcful for the years 
of her friendship.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


California. 

Bro. Samuel W. Williams, a mem- 
ber of Lodge 523, Hollywood, Calif., 
passed away to the E. G. L. above 
on the 18th of September, leaving a 
widow and two children. His widow, 
Bro. Cora Williams is a member of 
Lodge 360, Los Angeles. These BB. 
were members of different Lodges so 
that one of them could be home with 
| the children on Lodge night. 


—_—-— 





Iilinois. 

Bro. Ida M. Alexander, M. D., a 
member of W. L. No. 3873, and of 
Chapter No. 44, Chicago, passed away 
to the E. G. L. on the 24th of 
October. She was an _— excelient 
character and a worthy Mason, and 
will be missed very much. She was 
chiefly concerned with child welfaze 
and was employed by the Michigan 
State Board of Health in the capacity 
‘of a lecturer. Her work kept he 
away from Chicago most of the time 
‘and she could attend but = few 
meetings. 
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i. CONCERNING GOD 
AND RELIGION. 


A MASON is obliged. by his tenure, religion of his choice. 
and if he | able to retain its International char- 


to obey the moral Law; 


e5c5 


as well as from the intolerance that 
would condemn any member for 
practicing, in the profane world, a 
It will then be 


rightly understands the Art, he will|acter and to become a powerful in- 


never be a stupid ATHEIST, nor an 
irreligious LIBERTINE. But though 
in ancient times MASONS were 
charged in every Country to be of the 
Religion of that Country or Nation, 
is thought 
more expedient only to oblige them to 
that Religion in which all Men agree, 
leaving their particular opinions to 
themselves; that is, to be good Men 
and true, or Men of Honour and 
Honesty, by whatever Denominations 
or Persuasions they may be jis- 
tinguished; whereby Masonry becomes 
the Center of Union, and the mesns 
of conciliating true Friendship among 
Persons that must have remained at a 
perpetual distance—From Anderson’s 
Constitution of 1723, 


whatever it was, yet it 


To the extent that Masons, in 
various countries, have departed from 
the above declaration, Masonry has 
ceased to be a Center of Union. It is 
time to discard sectarianism and to re- 
turn to fundamental principles so as 
to unite people who will otherwise re- 
main at a perpetual distance. 





May Co-Masonry ever remain free 
from disintegrating elements of re- 
ligious dogmatism and sectarianism 


strument in disseminating and 
practicing the ideals of Universal 
Brotherhood. 


Wherever creeds and dogmas are 
adopted, and members are obliged to 
subscribe to them as the price of mem- 
bership, individual Reason and 
Conscience are dethroned and Free- 
dom of Will is lost. Let us pray that 
such state of affairs may never pre- 
vail in the Co-Masonic Order. Every 
member must always feel free in his 
search for more Light. 


LODGE GOODS. 

When in need of Lodge material or 
regalia of any kind, send your orders 
to the American Federation of Human 
Rights, Box 22, Larkspur, Colorado. 
Whatever we may not have on hand, 
we will order for you promptly. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. | 
For the Benefit of the Co-Masonic 
Home, Larkspur, Colo., I give, devise 
and bequeath to the Council of Ad- 
ministration of the American Feder- 
|ation of Human Rights, a corporation 
| organized under the laws of the. 


| Disa of Columbia, (describe rift 


or devise or both as the case may be) 
to be used for the support and main- 
tenance of the Home established in 
Larkspur, Colo., in such manner as 
may be determined by said Council 
of Administration. 





The AMERICAN FEDERATION — 


of HUMAN RIGHTS, Incorporated 
under the Federal Laws of the Dia- 
‘trict of Columbia, holds a regular 
Charter from the Supreme Council of 
International Co-Masonry with head- 
quarters in Paris, France. | 


The Supreme Council has juris- 


diction over Co-Masonic Lodges in all 


al 


parts. of the World. 
| | 


